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Apart from the problem of lexicographical eligibility, there exists, of
course, the factor of availability of information. Although I used a liberal
net in hauling my fish, it is quite possible that some, if not the big ones,
got away. I am reasonably sure, however, that none did in the Dominican
Republic, where I had the assistance of Jose G. Ramirez-Peralta, the
Dominican musician, now resident in New York City. He has supplied
me with a list of every Dominican Tom, Dick, and Harry, complete with
their biographical data and samples of their music.

Artless Folklore

IT is a paradox of spontaneous creative force that folk music should be,
by definition, an anonymous art, originated by simple men and women
without learning, and yet attaining the most perfect musical expression
of the nation's collective soul. Leon Mera, writing in the preface to the
collection of Ecuador's folklore, Antologia Ecuatoriana, observes: "These
peasants have no idea who Rossini or Mozart was, but they create their
own melodies with astounding ease." The very old or blind men are
often the best interpreters of native art. Juan Alvarez, writing in the 1909
issue of the Argentine publication, Revista de Derecho, Historic y Letras,
calls the blind singers "keepers of the native tradition." The Hymn to
the Sun> one of the noblest Inca airs, was preserved thanks to the
memory of a n 7-year-old Indian named Jose Mateo Sanchez, who had
spent all his life in a remote village in the Andes. Daniel Alomias Robles,
the late Peruvian collector of folklore, wrote down the music of the
Hymn from the lips of this ancient. He gives a vivid description of the
man: "Despite his advanced age, the muscular body of this Indian en-
abled him to walk erect with the martial gait of a soldier, for indeed he
had served in tjbe War of Liberation in 1824. The Indians, as a race,
are reserved and uncommunicative. But when the spirit moves them,